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Profits of Small Fruits. 


An Essay delivered before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society, 
at Chambersburg, Jan. 18, 1871. 


BY WM. PARRY, OF CINNAMINSON, N. J. 


pee fruits, not small in value, but so-called because they are found growing on 
small bushes, vines and plants, were formerly considered as properly belonging to 
the garden, but now are grown in such large quantities as to require broad acres for 


their cultivation, and on some farms more land is devoted to their culture than to 
any other crop. 


Strawberries. 


The first fruits of the season, and the most healthful and delicious in cultivation, 
are strawberries, which are easily grown, and when sent to market in good order 
command fair prices: the varieties of which have become so numerous that it is very 
difficult for one who has had no experience, to determine which to plant, by merely 
reading the descriptions of those offered for sale. After testing over one hundred 
kinds, I have come to the conclusion that for profit, a very few varieties are sufficient for 
any one section, so as to keep up a succession from the earliest to the latest ripening. 
Some varieties do remarkably well in some locations, with certain treatment, when in 
other sections they are of but little value. The high reputation that some straw- 
berries have obtained, where the soil, climate and surrounding circumstances were all 
congenial, is a great recommendation in selling plants, but it does not follow that 
they will succeed when tried in different circumstances, which may suit some other 
varieties better. 

What Kinds to Plant.—There is probably no variety that has yielded more profit to 
the growers generally than Wilson’s Albany. We have grown over 200 bushels 
per acre of them, or six thousand and four hundred quarts, which, sold at an average 
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of ten cents per quart, gave over six hundred dollars. Although not as pleasant to 
the taste as some others, they are good size, firm berries, carry well, and look well in 
market, and consequently sell well. 

We should bear in mind that for profit the fruits which yield well and look well 
are the most profitable to grow,—that the fine qualities and rich flavor of fruits are 
but secondary considerations with salesmen who dispose of the most fruits in large 
quantities. If the fruit looks well on the stall, it will have a ready sale, but not 
otherwise. 

There are a few others that have generally given good returns with us, such as 
Downer’s Prolific, Charles Downing and Kentucky, all originated by J. 8. Downer, 
of Kentucky. Perhaps no other person has succeeded so well in raising seedling 
strawberries, or, produced a trio of such value as these three, ripening with the 
earliest and continuing through the season till after most other strawberries are 
gone. Three others of great value are the Green Prolific, Agriculturist and No. 30, 
all grown by Seth Boyden, of New Jersey. They are strong, vigorous growers, 
hardy and productive, and the last two named the largest berries we grow; and from 
their monstrous size and attractive appearance, command the highest price, and 
brought one dollar per quart in market the past summer, when common strawberries 
were plenty and cheap. 

In growing fruits generally for profit, it is not necessary to cultivate many varie- 
ties, but rather be confined to a few of the best that will give a succession of fruit 
throughout the season. I have seen plantations_of from eighty to one hundred acres 
of strawberries on single farms, where there were not a half dozen varieties in culti- 
vation,—the kinds best adapted to each location, paying the largest profit. One of 
the proprietors informed me that he had received a check from his commission sales- 
man of ten thousand dollars at one time, on account of his strawberries. 

Time to Plant.—Strawberries should always be planted early in spring, the sooner 
the better after the frost leaves the ground, while it is cool and moist. Perhaps 
there is no greater error in strawberry culture than planting in summer time, after 
taking a crop of vegetables from the ground, in hope of getting a crop of berries the 
next summer. The ground being warm and dry, most of the plants will die, and the 
few that survive will make but a feeble growth, and it will require more care and 
labor, the next spring, to fill up vacancies and get a good stand of plants, than to 
commence anew on a separate piece of land that had been freshly ploughed on pur- 
pose to receive them. 

Soil and Preparation.—Almost any ground that will bring good corn or wheat, 
and is well drained, either naturally or artificially, is good for strawberries. Corn 
that has been well tilled the year previous, is an excellent preparation for them, as 
grass and weeds are less troublesome after corn than most other crops. The ground 
should be well ploughed and harrowed smooth, and marked out with small plough the 
desired distance, according to the variety and mode of culture. A very common 
mode is to open the furrows five feet apart, and spread manure or compost along 
them, and plant early corn, one grain in a place, fifteen inches apart, and a straw- 
berry plant alternately between the corn. In that way the strawberries get but 
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little culture, except while dressing the corn, which being cut for market early, 
usually brings from fifty to seventy-five dollars per acre; and the strawberries will 
spread sufficiently to form good beds for fruiting the next year. 

Another plan that has given good satisfaction with me, is to open furrows two and 
a-half feet apart, and spread a preparation of equal parts of marl, ashes and ground 
bone along the furrows, after it has been mixed and incorporated together for ten 
days or two weeks, until the heat generated by the action of the ashes and marl has 
mellowed and softened the bone, so that the particles will crumble like chalk when 
rubbed between the thumb and fingers. Using one ton of the ground bone and the 
same quantity each of ashes and marl on five acres, will give a vigorous growth of 
dark green foliage to the strawberries. 

Cultivation.—The ground being frequently stirred with horse and cultivator, close 
to the rows, leaves but a small portion of the ridge between the plants to be loosened 
with the hoe. As the runners extend and widen the beds, the cultivator is made 
narrower ; and care being taken to pass along the alleys every time in the same direc- 
tion, drawing the runners always in one way, will leave them more even and regular 
than if drawn both ways, by going back and forth in the same alley. The plants then 
form ridges about eighteen inches wide, with alleys one foot wide between them. 

This plan is more certain and reliable than keeping the plants in hills and cutting 
off the runners. There is less hand labor, most of the cultivation being done by 
horse-power. And if some of the plants should be destroyed by grubs or insects, 
there will be enough left to produce a good crop of fruit. 

Mulching.—At the approach of cold weather, or beginning of winter, give them a 
good coat of stable manure, spread evenly all over the plants. If the rows are two 
and a-half feet apart, a horse and each cart-wheel will follow along an alley without 
injuring the plants. The covering with manure is of great importance, as it protects 
the buds and embryo fruit from severe freezing, and prevents the roots from lifting 
and heaving out as the frost leaves the ground. 

The rains soaking the strength of the manure into the soil, gives food and nourish- 
ment to the roots. The straw and coarser materials being bleached and beaten close 
to the ground by the winter snow and rain, does not prevent the young growth from 
coming through in the spring, but serves to keep the fruit clean in the summer. 

How many Baskets are Wanted.—Crates and baskets should be ordered in time to 
be on hand before commencing to gather the fruit. Quarts and pints are the most 
suitable sizes. It will be necessary to procure at least three times as many as will 
be needed at any one time for picking, so as to allow for one set to be in market 
while the second lot. is going, and a third in the patch being filled. Allowing the 
crop to yield 2,500 quarts, or seventy-eight bushels per acre, to be gathered at six 
pickings of about four hundred quarts each time, it will require twelve hundred 
quart baskets, which, with crates of the best make, may be rated at about fifty dol- 
lars per annum. But as the same baskets and crates will answer for raspberries and 
blackberries, and with proper care will last for several years, ten dollars per acre is 
sufficient to charge each crop for the use of baskets and crates. 

What Kind of Baskets—There are now so many varieties of baskets and boxes 
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made, that almost every grower can have his choice; but to carry fruit in the best 
condition, they should be mede of thin splints, light, strong, and well ventilated, to 
allow a free circulation of air to carry off the excess of heat and moisture, as the 
berries are not always dry and cool when put up for shipping. The splints should be 
so strong that the bottom tier will bear the weight of all the berries, baskets and 
divisions above them, or the fruit will be mashed as the sides yield to the pressure 
of the upper tiers of berries. 

Having used and tested many kinds within the last quarter of a century, I prefer 
the Beecher veneer baskets to any others with which I am acquainted. They possess 
all the properties requisite for arranging fruit in good condition ; are light, strong, 
and durable, lasting several years with proper care. 

Picking.—There is no part of the business that requires closer attention than 
gathering and preparing the fruit for market. It should be assorted as picked, the 
prime berries put together, and the cullens kept separate. The baskets should be 
be well filled and rounded up—the berries placed close and even, with stems down, 
so that when in the crates the divisions above will press gently upon and keep them 
steady in place. 

As the fruit grower is “‘no respecter of persons,” but in the busy season employs 
men, women and children of all ages and denominations, whose object is to make the 
most they can, and as they are usually paid by the quart, every berry picked, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, will help to fill up the measure, and would be a loss 
to them if not put in the basket ; so that it requires some moral courage for the 
pickers themselves to put the fruit up in the best condition for sale. To assist in 
this matter, we provide them with baskets of a different size, in which to put the 
imperfect and faulty berries, so they will measure as much as if all were mixed 
together. 

As the berries are brought in for packing, ten or twelve baskets on a tray, they 
are carefully examined, and at least one emptied in the presence of the pickers ; if 
they turn out all right, they are paid in white tickets,—but if small, green and 
faulty berries are mixed among the prime ones, or they are not put up as directed, a 
blue ticket of less value is given, which has a salutary effect, as it is mortifying for 
them to receive a blue ticket, which is the signal of bad work, in the presence of 
others. 

The system works beautifully ; it is a constant stimulant for right doing. It don’t 
hurt the best of hands to look after them, but is rather gratifying for them to know 
that their employers are aware of and appreciate their worth. And work that is not 
well done does not receive full pay. 

Yield and Profit.—There are so many circumstances connected with strawberry 
growing, such as varicties, soil, climate, location, markets, and the skill and manage- 
ment of the grower, that the results of a few cases cannot be relied on as a general 
rule. The premium crop in Burlington Co., N. J., was at the rate of 263 bushels 
per acre, yielding a profit of upwards of $1,000. But one-third that amount would 
be nearer our general average. 
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For ten years past our whole crops have averaged about 2,500 quarts per acre, and 
averaged twelve cents per quart in market—giving the following results : 
2,500 quarts, at 12 cents.... $300 

Commission, 10 per cent ...... ode veeuwetcscsecsesue . $30 
Picking, at 2 cents......... 
Interest on land 
Manure 
Use 66 Gaskets .cwscccesccccccescevce weit eweeneaewas 
Geena, CEOs. oo ic icce enced was 
Net profits........ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


The Adirondack Grape. 
BY JOHN W. BAILEY, PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


OBSERVED your remarks in the January number of Toe Horticu.turist in 
regard to the Adirondack. I am fully aware that it has proved variable in dif- 
ferent localities. With me it takes the lead, and my vineyards of this fine grape 
have been much admired by all who have visited my grounds when the fruit was 
ripe. It is early, prolific and delicious ; as free from disease as any variety I culti- 
vate, and the most profitable grape I grow, selling always for the highest price. Last 
fall I had a visit from Charles Downing, Esq., who saw the fruit ripe on my vines, 
and he freely expressed his approval of its merits for this section. 

Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, who grow this variety in their vineyards, are well 
known as among the leading. pomologists of this country ; they say of Adirondack— 
“One of the best of the newer grapes; bunch, large ; berry, large, tender and sweet; 
quite as early as Hartford Prolific; vine similar in wood and foliage to Isabella, but 
less vigorous.” 

Last fall we were invited to exhibit our fruit at the grape fair of Messrs. B. K. 
Bliss & Son. I sent samples of Adirondack ; they arrived there one day too late. 
Messrs. B., in acknowledging the receipt of them, said, “ we consider it one of the 
three best on the table.’’ This is no small recommendation when we consider that 
there were over 120 varieties on exhibition. 

In a late number of the Boston Journal of Chemistry, I find the following: 
‘“* Among the new varieties of grapes, the Adirondack is worthy of praise. We have 
fruited it three consecutive seasons, and it is the earliest and sweetest of all the 
varieties, It has also proved to be a good bearer, hardy, and the fruit holds well on 
to the stem. It is a magnificent grape for wine, affording a variety resembling true 
Malaga, It is so exceeding saccharine that it needs to be closely watched and intel- 
ligently handled in manipulating for wine.” 

Dr, James B. Bell, of Augusta, Me., writes me under date of February 27, 1870, 
as follows; ‘*I believe the Adirondack to be a great success here. * * * I have 
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never tasted so fine a fruit grown in the open air, either here or in Middle or North- 
ern Europe. I have sent cuttings to Vienna (Austria) this winter.” 

It is needless to accumulate evidence; I could furnish it abundantly from this 
locality, Vermont, Canada and elsewhere. 

The “‘ Union Village” is a grape of splendid appearance, and could I grow it sue- 
cessfully, I would give it room; but it is too late. The Isabella is too late ; it sel- 
dom fully colors with us, and is never sweet. 

If Tue Horricutturist were designed to circulate only in the immediate 
vicinity of New York, its opinion would do very well in regard to Scuppernong and 
Adirondack, for I do not suppose that the former would ripen its fruit or stand the 
climate of New York ; it certainly will not here. Having spent some years at the 
South, I well know the value of this variety in Southern Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and I believe that judicious experiments in hybridizing with this for the parent 
vine, will produce the most valuable varieties for those States. At present it stands 
their hot summers and drouth without the slightest injury; never exhibits the least 
sign of mildew, and bears most abundantly without much trouble, and is used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of wine. I think that the fruit growers of North Carolina 
will hardly care to throw by the Scuppernong grape. I know that thousands of the 
vines are annually planted all over the South, and will continue to be, until some new 
and improved variety of this species is introduced, and fortunate will be the man 
who finds it. 


————__0 e—__———_ 


Yuccas as Ornamental Plants in the Garden and Lawn. 


Lowe class of flowering plants is, as yet, a great novelty in all our gardens. We 
doubt if over one in a thousand who keep flower gardens, have yet seen or 
thought of growing one of these charming, yet exquisite flowering plants. The 
Yucca filamentosa is one of the best for general use. Fuller describes it as follows : 
- * Leaves evergreen, long and rather stiff, spreading occasionally ; slightly recurved. 
Flowers usually pure white, but in some specimens are slightly tinged with greenish 
yellow. They also vary in size from one to two inches long, and are nearly as broad. 
Flower stem four to eight feet high, branching, carrying several hundred blooms, 
each of which is succeeded by a large, six-celled pod, filled with smooth, flat, dark 
colored seeds. After the plant blooms, the centre of the crown dies, numerous 
suckers spring up from below, and these will bloom as soon as they are large and 
strong enough, which is usually in two or three years; but if taken off and planted 
separately, they will bloom the second season. The seeds grow very readily if 
planted in autumn or early spring, and transplanted at the end of the first season. 
Seedlings usually bloom when three years old. 

“ Althouga this species is a native of the Southern States, it is quite hardy even 
in the Northern border States; and we have known it to stand a temperature of 24° 
below zero, uninjured.” 


The plants are very cheap, being sold by most florists as low as fifty cents each. 
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Subtropicals Especially Valuable for their Contrast of 
Leaf and Form. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


OW country places ought to be laid out, or whether it is best for men to do their 
own work, or employ artistic advice to guide their efforts, seems at first rather 
aside from the questions which suggest themselves to the mind when we think of the 
uses and values of subtropicals; but it is not because unless we agree upon some 
standard of fitness and effect, it is not to be expected that real merit of any kind of 
planting can be understood ; and if men are to be influenced in their use of trees or 
plants by ignorant guides, they can hardly hope to rise to any supreme excellence. 
The gardeners who make most country places are especially fitted to propagate and 
develope Subtropical plants; their education has generally been got in greenhouses 
and conservatories, and they would like always to induce their employers to build 
glass houses for their use, as from them they would be able to send out flowers and 
plants in abundance; but what to do with them after they are grown, they know 
very imperfectly, except so far as they may follow in the traditions of their teachers. 
Here is just where they are blind guides, for hitherto all the best decorative plants 
have been believed useless for summer, and only desirable for winter culture, and as 
inmates of greenhouses and conservatories. I have briefly shown how a stock may 
be got up, and how they may be made to live through the cold weather. How to 
use them in the summer will depend on the size and character of the grounds to be 
ornamented, and their situation. If one -lives in the country, surrounded by many 
acres, with wide landscape views, pleasant drives—owning, as it were, all the sur- 
rounding country—he needs but little local decoration to give variety, for certainly 
the family pleasure will come more from riding, walking, boating and vigorous pur- 
suits, than from the plants which ornament the lawn and flower garden. In such 
places we should seek to produce strong effects and bold contrasts, and use hardy 
rather than tender plants. At the same time to eschew all but the hardy plants, to 
despise the color and fragrance of flowers, to confine our planting to the trees and 
shrubs, which will live neglected ; to make the home grounds as blank of interest as 
any piece of grassland moderately diversified with trees and shrubs can be, is a waste of 
opportunity, and euts off part of the pleasure which the country may properly afford. 
There should be as much culture, color, fragrance, beautiful and picturesque form, 
as will make the house a marked contrast to the surrounding country, and thus keep 
up a healthy activity of mind, and give one, when at home, something to think about, 
look at and enjoy. Starting from the house, the display of flowers, flowering shrubs, 
rustic ornaments, shaven grass, should lead the eye insensibly to the rough pasture, 
the rocky and wooded hills, the broken and ferny banks of streams, and as we move 
from the cultivated to the wilder parts of a place, or to the adjoining country, such 
varied forms of vegetation might be introduced as would constantly stimulate the 
interest in the home demesne. Where we propose to introduce uncommon or pic- 
turesque plants in the wilder parts of the grounds, we should, nearer the house, have 
some of the purely subtropical forms, which would not only contrast with the flowers, 
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grass and shrubs, but which would give tone to the eye, and prepare it to weleome 
the hardy, coarser perennials, which have been selected to create effects at a distance. 

To define exactly where and how to use the plants whose foliage is remarkable for 
form or color, would require a great deal of time, and the necessity of putting many 
assumed cases or conditions, which could rarely be applied in detail to any man’s 
wants. These plants, like trees and shrubs, give the best effect when used exactly 
right; but how to use them so as to secure their full benefit, requires a skill on the 
part of the planter only to be got from practice, and one wishing to use them should 
make a collection and try them singly, and in combinations, until he feels as sure. cf 
their peculiar effect as of roses, rhododendrons, or of any kind of shrub or tree. A 
group of cannas, of one or several colors of leaf or flowers, is beautiful in a circular 
bed in the lawn, or rising out of a group of mixed shrubbery, relieved by evergreens 
or blended with dahlias, hollyhocks, or other tall perennials. Caladium esculentum 
is better as a fringe to a bed of cannas, or on the outside of any group, because their 
large leaves are set at such an angle to the stem that they turn down and seem like 
shields protecting the interior of the group. Pampas grass and many of the other 
grasses are most pleasing in single tufts in the curve of a walk, or at some point 
where paths meet. These grasses are more fully developed by a back ground of dark, 
tall, growing plants. Coarse leaved plants, like the Castor-oil bean Ricinus, should 
be either in the centre of a group, or so combined with tall perennials and shrubs, 
that the rather stiff and awkward stems and leaf stalks shall be concealed; and yet 
the color of the stem and foot stalk are in some species the principal merit. 

The Solanums and Wiegandias offer a great variety of large leaves and stately 
plants. As their lower leaves are large, they should stand alone, or at the outside 
and points of groups. The colored leaved Caladiums are more tender than the Escu- 
lentum, and are rare and at present too costly for general use, which would test their 
endurance of sun and wind. Until the stock is large we should use them singly in 
places where they would be sheltered from the wind and from the direct rays of the 
sun, although full light would be important for their development. A nearly allied 
family, the Marantas, are very rich in color, and they have hitherto been too scarce 
to give them a full trial, and should be tested like the colored Caladiums. Many of 
the Yuccas are hardy and beautiful both in leaf and blossom. The Yucca filamentosa 
has a short blossoming period, but is always picturesque for its leaves, and may be 
used to emphasize any point of a group or a mass of rocks, or rock work, and is fine 
as a single, lawn, or garden plant. Other Yuccas, such as the Gloriosa filamentosa, 
Variegata recurva, Recurva pendula, ete., are tender in the latitude of Boston, but 
will endure the wind and sun, and like Yucca filamentosa, should be used at particu- 
lar points where it is desirable to get strong contrasts of form. 

The Tree Ferns are tender but very beautiful and uncommon, so that they must be 
used sparingly ; but alone, or combined with our hardy ferns, are the best ornamen- 
tal foliage plants. I would urge the amateur to familiarize himself with our native 
ferns first, and use them freely, and then combiue the tender kinds with them. The 
number of species of native ferns is small considering the great number of individ- 
uals, but they vary a great deal in size, shape and habit. From Woodsia ilvensis, a 
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small fern two to six inches high, which seams the ledges with its green fronds, and 
is easily transplanted, to Struthiopteris germanica, the Ostrich fern, which, six feet 
high, is a long reach in size; and the contrast in form between the Ostrich fern and 
the Maiden Hair is as great as between any of the ferns of the conservatory. As all 
plants thrive best when in their natural circumstances and habitation, we should 
make plantations of ferns in shaded and moist places, and generally where they will 
be sheltered from high winds. The Evergreen ferns especially are rarely found in 
the open country; they require some protection and plenty of moisture. When the 
beauties of the fern fronds are fully recognized, many persons will be found to make 
them a specialty, and though deficient in blossoms, the delicacy of their fronds, and 
the great variety they offer in size and shape, the rich green and bronze of their 
foliage, and their persistence when once planted, will make them permanent favorites. 

The contrast between the fern frond and all other kinds of foliage, gives them a 
value equal to any other family of plants, and makes their want of flower of little 
consequence. Ferns that are grown in tubs and pots for conservatory and house 
decoration, may be grouped in the summer about the corners of rustic or garden 
buildings, near the porches of the house, the doors of the greenhouse, etc., or may 
be set singly near a flower bed. 


The Umbraculum, for Garden or Lawn Decoration. 
A VERY curious yet simple structure is illustrated in these two engravings. Set 


firmly in the ground a rustic pole of say ten feet high, and on the top of this 
place a tasteful bird-cage. Around the base of this pole remove the natural soil so 
as to form a circular area some twenty feet in diameter, and to the depth of ten or 
twelve inches. This excavation is filled to the level of the surface of the soil around 
it with broken stones or brickbats, and these covered neatly and graded with gravel. 
This forms a good garden floor, out of which lead paths in opposite directions. 
Around this circular area are prepared eight fertile borders, in which eight varieties 
of strong growing, running vines are planted, and a post firmly set by the side of each 
plant. These posts project but a few inches above the surface of the ground, and to 
them are attached eight chains, which extend up and are attached to a hoop made of 
three-quarter inch gas-pipe, twenty feet in diameter, which is suspended on eight 
similar chains attached to the pole beneath the cage. Wires are then woven into the 
umbrella-shaped top, forming a good support for the vines, which are trained up the 
chains and over the head, on which the different varieties of foliage and flowers are 
mingled and entangled, forming a mammoth bouquet, which perfectly shades the 
graveled space beneath. The chains leading from the ground to the head have a 
little slack, thus allowing the whole head to wave or vibrate in the breeze, giving it 
a very pretty effect. 

As it is difficult to get runners of the choice flowered varieties to cover the struc- 
ture fully for two or more years, hops can be planted on one side of each of the bor- 
ders, and trained up the chains and over the head, covering it perfectly the first 
year, Strong growing roses may be also used in place of the running vines. 
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The Berry Trade of New York. 


Prices of Smalt Fruits in the New York Market. 
HE iast season was a peculiar one. The berries from Virginia, as a general thing, 
arrived in poor condition, and sold at low figures. If I mistake not, only about 
four shipments from Norfolk, of large quantities, sold at remunerative figures ; the 
larger portion arriving in such poor condition that they sold for about the cost of 
transportation. The loss arising from this condition of the fruit was very heavy ; so 
much so that one or two large operators overdrew their accounts, leaving large 
balances against them in the hands of their commission dealers. Southern growers 
have been too eager to secure a large number of acres, and in so doing have lost 
sight of the grand secret of fruit growing—that is, quality; and they have paid 
dearly for it. 

The Delaware growers were unfortunate this season, in having a succession of 
heavy rains during almost the whole time of harvesting their crop, which was large, 
and those persons who sent hard fruit to market realized a good price for it. In fact, 
good hard fruit was in demand all the time, but soft fruit was abundant, and sold at 
low figures. I do not remember a year when the difference in price between hard and 
soft fruit was so great. The cause of this was, that the hard fruit was wanted for 
shipping, while the soft was confined to the city trade, and was sold mostly to the 
street peddlars. 

There was another hindrance to getting high prices, and that was the general 
ripening of the crop throughout the country at the same time, so that on the first of 
June we had berries from all sections where they are grown for the market; and yet 
hard fruit sold well, but the larger part being poor, made the sales average very low. 

The New Jersey crop was as large as usual, but not so generally sent to this mar- 
ket as in former years. The Long Island, Staten Island, and River crops were also 
good, and sold at fair prices. 

Black raspberries were very plenty, and prices ruled low. Although this berry is 
not very popular in our market, the demand for it is largely on the increase, and I 
think will soon become a general favorite among the poorer classes, as the demand 
for them this season was principally therefrom. 

Red raspberries were scarce, and when received in good order sold for remunera- 
tive prices. 

Blackberries were abundant the whole season, and considering the quantity thrown 
on our market, did well; but at the close of the season the demand for them died 
out, owing more to their arriving in poor condition than any other. 

Gooseberries came in early from Delaware ; the growers being eager to realize from 
their sales, sent them to market when about half grown; and as strawberries were 
plenty, there was little demand for them. Some which were sent, large size, sold for 
$5; but the small or half grown ones were sold as low as $1 per bushel. Those 
coming from New Jersey were larger, and sold at better prices. A few from this 
State were sent entirely too small, and on remonstrating with a grower for so doing, 
he said they were compelled to, for the worms had attacked the foliage, aud were 
eating it all off, consequently the fruit had to be gathered. 
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Some growers insist upon sending this fruit to market in berry cases. This is 
wrong. They should be sent in barrels, slightly ventilated, or boxes, subjected to 
the measure of the dealers, to those who purchase them for retailing. 

Whortleberries sold well the entire season ; the first arriving from New Jersey about 
the first of July, sold for $10 per bushel; in a few days prices fell to $8, at which 
figure they remained about ten days, when they fell to $4.50 for hard shipping 
fruit; and the soft was sold from $2 to $3 per bushel. Owing to the extreme heat, 
this fruit has been scarce, and was received in poor condition. In many instances 
the pickers refused to go in the woods, as they could not stand the heat; and this 
season the carters have experienced another difficulty in securing pickers, owing to 
the demand for hands to work among the cranberries, which they say pays better than 
gathering whortleberries. 

The past season an experiment was made of making this fruit into wine and bran- 
dies for medicinal purposes, and an experienced manufacturer has given it as his 
opinion that it is better than blackberries ; in fact, in every case where it was tried, 
it proved to be good.—C. W. Idell, in Rural New Yorker. 


Garden Chairs. 
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A’ first glance the chairs in the accompanying illustration seem to be carelessly 

placed around a small centre table, as though left for a moment by the occupants ; 
yet on close examination it will be seen they are all securely fastened to the pedestal 
of the table, and all really are joined together to form one piece of furniture. This 
style of garden chair was exhibited in Paris, France, and at Oxford, England, last 
year, and is known as the Triclininium. 
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Evergreens in Orchards. 


F the advantages accruing to the orchardist who mingles evergreen trees occasion. 
ally with his pears, apples, etc., I have before written, and it is, I rejoice to 
know, gradually becoming an acknowledged item toward success. The ameliorating 
influence of the evergreen extends really but about fifty feet ; yet within that distance 
the bodily action of man feels it perceptibly, and so, reasoning with careful observa- 
tion of animal and vegetable life, each year tells me more and more that to ensure 
success and perfect development of either, certain warmth and shelter, etc., 
must be had. In the animal it is by means of artificial shelter and clothing in 
which they ean be placed; but in the vegetable it must be by the subduing action of 
one plant upon another, and the evergreen, from long experience, is proved the safe- 
guard, ameliorating nurse of the deciduous tree. 

It has been during the past year asserted that evergreens soon grow so large as to 
displace other trees ; let me say that if they are pruned each year from the time they 
are three feet high, by cutting out in spring time the heading shoot of each branch, 
there will be no trouble in growing the White Pine, Norway Spruce, ete., in and 
among pears or other trees at distances of twelve feet each ; but should it ever occur 
that the evergreen overspread its bounds, it will bear the shears, and not object to 
having its head sheared from bottom to top, so that it shall resemble a cone of six 
feet at base and fifty feet high, provided the cutting be done in April or May. 

F, R. Evuiorr. 


Propagating Plants. 


N order to have flowers early in the season, from seed, you will find the following 
brief hints of value to you, if taken. At the Pottery you can buy small two-inch 
pots for a centeach. Get a hundred, or more if you like; make a hot-bed in the 
usual way, and fill your little pots full of the richest, lightest earth you can find, and 
that which is free from foul grass or weed seed, Plant a few seeds in each pot—the 
number to be governed by the size of the seed—sowing them quite shallow, and 
pressing the soil lightly with the back of your fingers. Then plunge the pots in 
your hot-bed soil up to the rim of the pot; water occasionally with a very fine rose 
sprinkler, and your planting is done. Give plenty of air on warm, bright days, and 
when your plants are several inches high, either thin them out to two or three, and 
throw the other away, or transplant them to other pots and place in a cold frame. When 
all danger of frost is passed, turn out your plants with the soil or ball of earth 
attached, wherever you want them to grow. If treated in this way, no shading will 
be necessary, and your plants will grow as well as if they had never been transferred. 
Cucumbers, melons, squashes, ete., ete., can all be treated successfully in like man- 
ner, and you will thus be enabled to eat fresh vegetables in advance of your plodding 
neighbors, some three or four weeks. This advice is given after several years of 
practical testing, and is no mean theory suggested by an idle brain. 
Stanford, Ky. _ Woopman. 
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The Exochordia Grandifiora. 


HIS pretty shrub is still but little known in this country, only one or two nur- 
series keeping it as a specialty. It reaches the height of about six feet, and has 
a peculiarly graceful habit ; when covered in spring with its large, pure white flowers, 
it is described as an object of deserved admiration. It is also hardy and well 
adapted to this climate. It was introduced into England by Robert Fortune, about 
fifteen years since, from China, and at first was supposed by English botanists to be 
a remarkable species of the Spirza, but afterwards it exhibited marked characteris- ° 
tics, which entitled it to a separate name ; hence christened Exochordia grandiflora. 
The engraving is taken from a shrub now eight years old, in the possession of 
Andrew 8S. Fuller, Woodside, near New York. It was described recently in the 
Rural New Yorker as being difficult to propagate by the ordinary method, yet layers 
will strike root the second, if not the first season, after being buried. Plants have 
also been grown from green wood cuttings taken from plants grown under glass ; this 
will probably be the only rapid and successful method of multiplying it. This diffi- 
culty in propagation has prevented it from becoming as popular as it should be. 
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How to Market Strawberries. 


T is a question with some growers which size basket should be most preferred, 
quarts or pints. This depends upon the kinds of berries to send to market, 
strawberries, raspberries or blackberries. If strawberries, it makes but little differ- 
ence which size is used; but if raspberries or blackberries are sent, the pints are 
preferable, as the quarts are too large for these last varieties. The baskets most 
preferred in New York are the Beecher and the American ; the former round and the 
latter square. 

The crates should be neatly marked, with a stencil-plate, with the names of the 
owner and of the firm to whom the fruit is consigned ; all of which the dealers will 
furnish to every one who has a reasonable sized crop. 

The practize of nailing cards on the crates is a bad one, for they are easily torn 
off, and occasion a considerable amount of trouble to the railroad company and the 
dealers. 

All berry growers should provide a suitable and convenient shelter, easy of access 
to the ‘‘ patch,” to protect the fruit from the heat, as well as storms. And those 
having their fields of berries near their houses, might make use of their cellars for 
that purpose, as they are far preferable to any open shed; for one hour in a cool, 
dry cellar will cool and harden the fruit more than three hours in the open air, and 
will make them stand a night’s transportation in a hot car, and preserve them ina 
more perfect condition. 

The ids of the crates should never be closed until the last moment, and care should 
be taken while loading and carting them to the depot, to see that they receive no un- 
necessary rough handling or jolting before they are delivered to the transportation 
company. 

Should the road be dusty, have them carefully covered to prevent the dust from 
penetrating the crates, thus spoiling the fruit; and always protect them from the 
heat of the sun. If they are shipped in cars, see that your fruit is always placed 
together, so as to enable the dealer to get it at once; for sometimes it happens that 
the crates get scattered and mixed up in the cars, and a loaded team must be kept 
waiting a long time in order to find a single crate, even if the detention causes a loss 
in the sales of several crates of fruit. 

The baskets should be filled rounding full, in order that they may look well upon 
opening, and to allow for the shrinkage and settling of the fruit during transporta- 
tion, and those on the top should be filled fuller than the others, for the space 

between the lid and the fruit is greater than between any other layer, and the heat 
from the others rises to the top and causes the fruit to soften, which permits it to 
become displaced, and injures the sale of it. 

It is a noted fact that the top layer of berries, which should always be as good as 
any, is generally the poorest; and it frequently happens that it is so badly damaged, 
that the dealers are compelled to take them off, and place them in a crate by them- 
selves, and sell them for just what they are—damaged fruit. But this changing 
requires time, and, when the quantity is large, more than can be spared; conse- 
quently, the fruit is sold for less than it is really worth. 
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While securing the crop, it should be the duty of one person to see that the ripe 
berries are all picked clean as they go, and that the pickers begin where they left off, 
thus securing a uniformity in the ripening that will secure a good article in the mar- 
ket. Some pickers are very careless, and retain a larger quantity in the hand 
than they ought, consequently bruising the fruit, and although the damage is not 
observed at the time, nevertheless'it is done, and shows very plainly on its arrival in 
the market. 

This one point is just where so much injury is done to the fruit, and yet some 
growers cannot understand why it is that the dealer is constantly complaining of the 
quality of their fruit, when the whole grand secret lies just with the growers; they 
damage the fruit before it leaves their possession, merely through careless handling. 

A word in regard to the topping or dressing of the fruit. I think it pays to do it, 
but it should not be overdone, and I think the safer rule is to dress just as you would 
wish it if you were the buyer. 

Before your fruit ripens, make an arrangement with some good, responsible dealer 
about the selling of it, informing him of about the quantity you expect to market, 
and require from him the terms upon which he will sell it. 

The general custom of dealers is to charge ten per cent commission over the sales, 
and pay a stipulated price for those crates and baskets that they fail to return to the 
line from which they received them. C. W. IpE.t. 

New York City. 


Champion Moss Curled Parsley. 


} ou is a new variety, imported from England, and represented to be a very fine 
sort of curled parsley; by some described as being the perfection of a parsley 
for garnishing purposes, and not to be surpassed. 
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The Turk’s Turban. 


VERY striking example of the effectiveness of ribbon gardening was seen last 
year on the grounds of Peter Henderson, at Bergen, N. J. A circle of nine 
feet in diameter was laid out, upon the outer line of which was planted Centaurea 
gymnocarpa, a plant with whitish gray, fern-like foliage, growing about one foot in 
height. The next line was planted with Zonale Geranium, with scarlet flowers, 
growing about eighteen inches in height. The third line contained golden-leaved 
Coleus (C. Cociniatus), and the centre the well-known crimson-leaved Coleus (C. 
Verschaffeltii). The diameter of the outer two circles is about two and a-half feet 
each; the third, one foot at the centre, six feet across. 

Several other effective styles were successfully carried out ; for instance, a crescent, 
arranged as follows: The outer lines, all around the edge, were planted with the 
golden tri-color Geranium, ‘‘ Mrs. Pollock’’; leaves yellow, crimson and green. 
Immediately inside this was the Achyranthus Gilsonii, with carmine or purple leaves, 
and in the very centre was put the Coleus Verschaffellit ; leaves deep crimson, yet vel- 
vet-like texture. 


Soe 2S : ao — = 

A border, six feet wide, parallel to a walk, was planted first with a row of Lobelia 
Erinus, having flowers of the richest shade of azure blue; next, the zonale geranium 
“Bronze Queen”, leaves of golden bronze, with scarlet flowers; then a line of 
Mountain of Snow Geranium, leaves white and green. The fourth line is Achyran- 
thus Gilsonii, and the fifth, or last marginal line is variegated Sweet Alyssum ; leaves 
white and green, with white flowers. 

The Turk’s Turban is a circular flower bed, ten feet in diameter, the centre of 
which is a crimson Coleus; next to this is a strip of white ribbon grass, and the outer 
strip is of the crimson Achyranthus. The two last each occupy strips about one and 
a-half feet, and the crimson Coleus the rest. 

The effect is most gorgeous, presenting a blaze of brilliant beauty to the eyes of all 
visitors. The same arrangements can be made use of indefinitely throughout the 
country ; and as the materials for bedding plants are so cheap, we expect to see rib- 
bon gardening become more and more fashionable. 
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Profits of Horticulture in Pennsylvania. 
Extracts from Address of Josiah Hoopes before Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania Fruit 
‘ Growers’ Society at Chambersburgh, January 17, 1871. 
HE cultivation of small fruits with us is necessarily accompanied with considera- 
ble expense, owing in a great measure to the character of our soils, which are 
remarkably adapted to the growth of weeds; but I always regard weeds as blessings 
in disguise, to teach men lessons of cleanliness and thorough cultivation. What we 
lose by extra expense in labor, we certainly gain in the size and beauty of our fruit, 
and this is decidedly an important auxiliary. Strawberries in my native county of 
Chester, pay well in the majority of seasons. We are near a good market, and quick 
transportation speedily delivers them to the consumers, fresh and handsome. 

A successful strawberry grower for the Westchester markets, reports his experience 
with that variable variety, the Triomphe de Gand, as follows: “In the spring of 
1864, I planted 4,800 Triomphe de Gand on ground previously planted with potatoes, 
which were but slightly manured, the ground receiving nothing whatever when 
planted to strawberries. They were set two anda half by one foot apart, and all 
runners kept off, and worked by a horse. In the year 1865, I sold 778 quarts for 
$174.73. 

After the crop was gathered, the bed was merely cleansed from weeds, and run- 
ning the year 1866 again without manure, yielding 487 quarts, selling for $151.44; 
the latter year a very bad one for strawberries. I consider the care I gave them 
but ordinary, and am satisfied the yield would have been greater had I given proper 
attention. I believe had the quantity been large enough to have warranted shipping, 
I could easily have realized fifty cents per quart, as I have since wholesaled the same 
variety for forty cents, with prices not so high as a general thing. 

You will observe the distance I plant will require 17,424 plants per acre; we have 
therefore for 1865, 2,824 quarts, selling for $634.24; for 1866, 1,586 quarts selling 
for $549.72. 

I have since cultivated by the acre, and have had very good success; have never 
yet had sufficient to supply the demand. I consider the above statement as applying 
to field culture, and am sorry my time will not permit me to dissect my account so as 
to give my larger experience. 

An extensive cultivator for the Philadelphia markets, states that he sells straw- 
berries annually to the amount of from $2,000 to $4,000, from about three acres, 
but as the cultivation is attended with considerable expense, he is of the opinion, 
that good opportunities for disposing of the crop, is a requisite to insure adequate 
remuneration. With Aim they are a paying crop. The same grower says in regard 
to raspberries, that ‘‘they pay well, for although they do not yield as much per acre, 
they are less expensive to cultivate than strawberries.”” He furthermore remarks. 
“T have about two acres of raspberries, and they will average one year with another 
about $500 per acre. Currants and gooseberries about the same.”” Other cultivators 
are in favor of the production of small fruits here, with reports of greater or less 
amount of net profit on the same. Any one who is at all acquainted with the 
extensive Knox plantations at Pittsburg, in this State, needs not to be told, that 
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under the system of cultivation pursued there, small fruits are exceedingly profitable. 
In the orchard, pears have generally been discouraged as about the poorest crop 
we could possibly grow; some entertain now a very different opinion, as the follow- 
ing extracts from a recent letter, written’ by a prominent Pennsylvanian pomologist 
willshow. He says: ‘It is about twelve years since I commenced planting pear trees, 
with a view of growing the fruit for market, and since that time I have set out near 
5,000 trees. They are spread over near thirty acres, but in most of this ground the 
rows of trees are wide apart, and all the ground is constantly occupied with other 
crops ; the rows themselves being filled up between the trees, with currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, rhubarb, or other things, and for any thing that I can see, the 
ground has produced as much as if there had been no trees there. So that although 
I cannot base the cost of my orchard on this account at much more than the original 
price of the trees and outlay for planting, the latter of which not being heavy, as I 
went to no extraordinary expense in preparing the ground. All the manuring my 
pears have ever had, is the annual dressing I give the ground for the other crops. 
As I have generally had a fair crop of pears, and have always been able to obtain 
good prices, I consider them remunerative. I am not able to give any data except- 
ing for the current year, and that without being very exact. At least 1,000 bushels 
have been disposed of during the present season, with a portion remaining unsold, 
the average price ranging about two dollars per bushel. Owing to the extraordinary 
warm weather, all varieties ripened quite early, and even the best keepers had to be 
disposed of, or they would have rotted. From this cause the price was considerably 
reduced.” 

One of the most productive pear orchards in this, or any other State, is the cele- 
brated collection of Tobias Martin at Mercersburg, Pa., now ten years planted. 
The cost of the land was forty dollars per acre, and the expense of preparing the 
same was ten dollars per acre more; this, with the additional cost of 400 trees to 
the acre and planting the same, makes a total outlay of $150 per acre after the trees 
were set. The trees were planted ten feet apart each way, alternate rows having 
alternate standards, making the standards twenty feet apart, with dwarfs betweén 
them in either direction. 

For the first three years, the orchard was devoted to the growing of potatoes, two 
rows between each row of trees; the average annual yield of which was $100 per 
acre. Afterward the ground was used for cabbage and tomatoes, with a much 
smaller yield, say fifty dollars per acre. 

During the fourth and fifth years the trees commeticed bearing, and the product 
was fifty dollars per acre. The sixth and seventh, $100 per acre, and the eighth, 
ninth and tenth years, an average of $200 per acre. 

The annual cost of labor and for fertilizers, was fifty dollars per acre. The above 
statement does not include the amount of fruit used, nor that given away, which was 
very liberal. 

The following will give some little idea of the prices received for the fruit. Bart- 
lett, extra fine, from $1 to $1.50 per dozen; first class Bartlett pears, $4 per bushel ; 
second class, $2 per bushel; Vicar of Winkfield, Lawrence, and Easter Beurre, 
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sold for $24 per barrel; Duchesse d’Angouleme and Beurre Clairgean (extra speci- 
mens) from $3 to $5 per dozen. 

The peach crop in Pennsylvania, until the past few years, was a decided failure, 
owing mainly to the prevalence of the dreaded * Yellows;” fortunately, however, 
this has in a great measure passed away, and at the present time we are enabled to 
turn our attention to growing this fruit with profit. But in this connection I desire 
to impress upon fruit-growers in this State, that as the climate of Delaware and 
Maryland is so well adapted to maturing the earlier varieties in advance of us, it is 
prudent in us to turn our attention to the later kinds, which we are capable of pro- 
ducing of unexcelled size and beauty. For instance the Crawford’s Late, a magnifi- 
cent peach, is perhaps as profitable with us, and will pay as large a percentage on 
the capital invested, as any fruit that can be grown. I know of one instance where 
the crop of this varicty alone sold for $4 per bushel. Taking into consideration the 
length of our seasons, late peaches will very generally succeed satisfactorily. One 
orchardist informs me he has disposed of $700 worth of peaches from one and three- 
quarter acres, mostly of the Smock variety, although the ‘rot’ of the past year 
reduced the amount considerably. Another neighboring orchard consisting of 1,000 
trees, realized the sum of $900, and, says the owner, “had all the varieties produced 
as well as did the Crawford’s Late, it would have brought four-fold more.”’ 

All the larger fruits pay with varying success, depending greatly on the vicissi- 
tudes of a changeable climate. That apples will pay has been abundantly proven, 
if sufficient attention be given the trees. Insects have to be fought, and diseases 
counteracted, but success will surely follow a systematic course of careful culture. 

One branch of pomological industry has not received that attention which its 
merits desire. I allude to the forcing of fruits under glass, Many are deterred 
through ignorance in regard to the management of such structures, believing that 
they are at best, but expensive luxuries, and calculated for amusement alone. That 
this view is fallacious, I am enabled to prove from a statement kindly furnished me 
by the owner of an extensive structure, designed wholly for profit. The statistics 
here offered were carefully compiled. from an unimpeachable record, and therefore 
may be implicitly relied on. One of the buildings referred to, consists of a ‘ lean- 
to” house, 100 feet long, and seventeen feet and four inches wide, including a four 
feet walk along the back, The rafters on the same are sixteen feet long. The other 
structure is built in the ‘double-pitch”’ style, on the north side of the former, and 
to which it is connected, The latter is fifty feet long, twenty feet wide, with twelve 
feet rafters. The whole range is heated by one of ‘Myers’ Upright Tubular 
Boilers,”’ using 800 feet of iron pipe, that will hold one gallon of water to the foot. 
In addition to this heating apparatus, the smoke flue is carried along the whole 
length of the house, and a stove is placed in the extreme northern end to be used 
only in excessively severe and windy weather. 

The original cost of these houses is not definitely known, but as they were erected 
during the late war, when material and labor was at the highest point, one may judge 
that it was very expensive. The heating apparatus was placed in working order at a 
eost of something over $700. The following is an extract from the statement of the 
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owner: ‘For two years I had no fruit; the third year I think about 150 pounds ; 
the fourth year a nice crop of 800 pounds. No account has ever been preserved of 
the quantity used, but only what was sold; neither have I the amount produced by 
any single vine, with one exception—a large vine in the South House (Black Barba- 
rosa, or a closely allied varied), which has fruited four years; the product of this, 
however, has been carefully weighed each year, and is as follows, viz.: The first two 
seasons forty-nine pounds, fifteen ounces each year; the next, seventy-two pounds; 
and the last, forty-nine pounds, eight ounces; but I am satisfied we have several 
Black Hamburgs that have produced forty pounds each for the past three years, 
Bowood Muscats that produce regularly from fifteen to twenty-five, and perhaps 
thirty pounds. If I was obliged to have only three kinds of grapes in my houses, I 
should select the above named varieties from such as I have any knowledge. If 
there are any more profitable I do not know them. Beside the above we grow 
Golden Hamburg, Muscat Trouvernon, Grizzly Frontignac, &c. 

“The Muscat Trouvernon is a very constant bearer, with handsome bunches, but 
does not equal the Bowood in character. So with the Golden Hamburg, it is very 
elegant, but the Bowood is still more beautiful, and here, is as reliable as the Black 
Hamburg. 

“‘ Another objection to the Golden Hamburg is, it must be cut as soon as ripe, and 
still another, it bears full crops only in alternate years ; but I should not like to do 
without it, as it ripens several days earlier than the Bowood. 

“The Grizzly Frontignac is not a popular market grape, the objection being to its 
color, which is neither white nor black; but on account of its earliness, a vine or 
two is no objection in a collection. We have discarded Mitchell’s St. Peters, and 
cut out fifteen or sixteen Muscat Hamburgs. There is no objection to the last 
named on account of flavor, but the manner in which it ripens is very vexatious.” 

These vineries commenced bearing full crops during the summer of 1868, when 
the amount sold was 1,078 pounds, twelve ounces, and realized $1,367.44; the 
expenses for the season, for coal, labor, marketing the fruit, incidentals, &c., was 
about $670, leaving a net profit for the year of nearly $700. The year 1869 pro- 
duced a crop of 1,097 pounds, eleven ounces, and sold for $1,147.20, at a net profit 
of $583.93. 

The past year’s profits was but about $367.86 ; these expenses include all repairs 
and additions to the buildings, as well as commissions paid for disposing of the 
fruit, &c. 


Trouble with the Wilson Early Blackberry. 


FEAR this variety will be a failure. I have noticed an enlargement on many of 
the canes for the last two years. By cutting into it I find there has been a worm 
going through the heart or pith, I find that the canes die before the fruit is devel- 
oped, and my neighbors the same. I have noticed nothing of the kind on the Kit- 
tatinny, or other kinds growing beside ‘the Wilson. The canes are pierced all 
through from near the top to and into the roots. We have had two very dry seasons ; 
perhaps that cause may have helped the difficulty. D. 8, Myers. 
Bridgeville, Del. 
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Editorial Notes. 
A New Book on Forest Tree Culture. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the early publication, from the office of the 
HorTicu.tTourist, of a valuable new book, entitled, ** Forest Trees and Native Ever- 
greens for Shelter, Ornament and Profit, by ARTuUR BRYANT, Sr., President of the - 
Illinois State Horticultural Society.”” Mr. Bryant has bestowed upon this work close 
attention, aiming to make it complete in all its information, and a handy, practical 
manual for all tree planters or tree growers. The detailed descriptions of trees are 
by far the most complete and accurate of any work now extant on Timber Culture. 

It is written in a plain, simple, condensed style, that will be liked by every 
farmer, and we know it will be highly appreciated by Western readers, as it is 
specially adapted to Western necessities. We have good reason to believe that it 
will be acknowledged and accepted by all, as the best on the subject ever published 


in this country. It will contain over 200 pages, be printed in excellent style, and 
price not over $1.50. 


Every Gardener and Small Fruit Grower Should Keep Cows. 

Manures are the secrets of success in small fruits and gardening. Mineral ma- 
nures are excellent to add where the soil is already supplied with vegetable mold. 
We believe small fruit growers should not spend their money off the farm for ma- 
nure, but should make it at home; hence, we recommend them to keep cows—say 
two to every acre they have in garden operations. See the rich bank of manure 
they will accumulate in the course of a single year. A cow of the average size will 
void about sixty pounds of manure in a day, measuring about 1 1-6 cubic feet, which 
is more than three cords—weighing over ten tons—in one year. The urine alone, in 
the course of the year, amounts to 900 pounds—worth fully double the solid matter. 
It has been proved that stable or barn-yard manure, composted with two or three 
times its weight of muck, is still as valuable for application as if kept by itself. 
Keep this under shelter; work it over until fully decomposed, and at the end of the 
year we have from every cow a pile of twenty-four cords of good compost. This is 
enough to fertilize two acres of land yearly, and keep up in highest productive con- 
dition. The sales of milk will pay all expenses of food and keeping, and leave the 
manure a clear profit. These twenty-four cords of manure could not be purchased 
of any farmer for less than $3 per cord. Here, then, we have a clear value of $75 
per year, for every cow from manure alone, and as much more from milk. 

Cutting Down Blackberry’ Patches. 

The fruit growers of Hammonton and Vineland, N. J., are cutting down their 
Blackberry bushes and ploughing up their Strawberry beds, convinced that, in their 
locality, their culture does not pay. The past three seasons have been very unfor- 
tunate for them, and, on Blackberries particularly, there have been two total fail- 
ures. This last season, Blackberries could not be sold nor made into wine, and 
no one cared to dry them ; so, they were left to hang on the vines unpicked. The 
Blackberry fever has gone its full length. We are reducing our own area devoted 
to its culture, and advise all others to do the same. There is a short period of about 
one week, just before Peaches come in, when Blackberries sell pretty well; but after 
that, it is generally unprofitable to ship them, save in favored localities. 

Lilium Tigrinum Flore Pleno 

A beautiful novelty was introduced here last year, and flowered for the first time. 
It has the habit of the old, well known and popular Tiger Lily, but is very distinet 
from it, in t':e fact that it contains double blossoms. The stems reach three feet high 
or upwards, and the individual flowers are about four inches across, {n the ordinary 
Tiger Lily there is usually but one series of petals around the centre diso, but with 


this new variety there are six series—one lapping regularly over the other to the top. 
It is certainly q great novelty, and is, as yet, scarce. 
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Early Strawberries. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman pleads earnestly for the Downer’s 
Prolific : 

Perhaps there is no Strawberry grown that will color a few berries earlier than 
the Wilson, while its main crop, or picking, is fully four to five days later than many 
other sorts. 

The Downer’s Prolific ripens up a few pickings with me before the Wilson’s 
Albany, if not grown on too rich soil; and, too, the bulk of the crop ripens up 
early, which is not the case with the Wilson. 

This same thing is noticeable in the Raspberry or Blackberry. The Philadelphia 
will turn a few berries as early as the Kirtland, but the last yields all of its erop 
early, at three or four pickings, while the Philadelphia extends along for weeks and 
months. Just so with the Miami and Doolittle. The first will ripen up a few ber- 
ries as early as the last, but the last will all be gone by the time the first is yielding 
full pickings. The Wilson and Kittatinny blackberry show the same characteris- 
tics. The last will ripen up a few berries as early as the first, but not its general 
crop. Now, what are the adavntages of one over the other? Simply, that the 
Downer, Doolittle, Kirtland and Wilson’s Early are a// marketed when the price 
is high, while the other dwindles along late and brings less price—that is, in the 
markets where earliness is a requisite for profit. 

Another point. The Downer should not have rich, heavy soil. If grown on such 
it grows rank, sending up long leaf stalks and large leaves, which cover and shade 
the fruit, and which detract from the fruitfulness of this variety and make it fully a 
week later. The same with the French. They delight in a light, sandy soil, of only 
medium richness, and, when planted on such, seem to run wonderfully to fruit and 
yield their crops very early. Rich soils do not seem to affect the Wilson so much in 
that way. This is an important matter, that all should consider. That some varie- 


ties are affected more than others by soil, especially in earliness, and in order to test 
the earliness of different sorts, the soil that is best adapted to them, and that affects 
the earliness and lateness of each, should be taken into consideration. Give the 
Downer a light sandy soil, and not over rich. 


Amount of, Mulching for Each Acre. 


We use from three to five tons of salt hay per acre on our field, spreading it evenly 
over the surface of the ground. If applied before winter comes on, the tops of the 
plants are covered one to one and a half inches deep. Sometimes we do not cover 
at all during the winter, but spread it between the rows during blossoming time next 
spring. 

PWeiind our fruit ripens up much earlier, while, when picking time comes, the coolness 
of the mulch and the consequent moisture fill out our berries to good, large size, and 
bright, handsome, crimson color. By manipulating our mulch rightly, we can direct 
the ripening of our fruit either a week earlier or a week later; but, in every case, 
we find it adds heavily to the product over lands not mulched, at the same time pro- 
ducing berries of better size, color, and free from sand or grit. No small fruit farm 
can afford to do without a good and liberal use of muck. In the West, three tons of 
prairie hay will be sufficient. 

Bedding Plants. 


The California Horticulturist raises the question, why such beautiful flowering 
plants as the Cineraria, with its endless varieties of blooms; the Salvia Splendens, 
with its magnificent scarlet spikes; or some of the Begonias, with their exquisite 
drooping clusters, are not cultivated toa greater extent, as bedding plants in the 
open ground, during the summer. When we inquire the reason for this, we are told 
that they would perish during the winter, thereby occasioning a great deal of trouble 
and expense consequent upon their replacement in the spring. 
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How to Grow Strawberries. 

Mr. John B. Moore, of Concord, Mass., in a recent lecture on market gardening , 
gave his method of cultivating Strawberries for the Boston market. He said that 
there were several methods of treating the Strawberry plant, and he had tried the 
following, with great success : 

Set out the plants in rows, four feet apart, and about fifteen inches apart in the 
rows; the spaces between the plants must be cultivated with a hand cultivator until 
about the first of July; then take a runner from each side of the plant and lay it in 
at right angles to form a new plant; after the new plant is well rooted, the string 
which attached it to the old plant must be cut; in this way three rows of plants are 
produced, where there was only one before, each row lying about a foot apart from 
the others. 

Mr. Moore, in illustration of the profitableness of Strawberry culture, referred to 
an experiment recently made by R. W. Emerson, his townsman, at Concord, Mass. 
Mr. Emerson has seven or eight acres of land, and, as his hired man was unem- 
ployed a considerable portion of the time in summer, he inquired of the speaker as 
to the most profitable crop he could set him to raising. The speaker advised him to 
try Strawberries. He did so, and planted an eighth of an acre with Wilson’s 
Albany seedling. Thesecond year after planting, or in 1869, he raised 1,000 boxes 
of Strawberries, which sold for $300. Last year he also had a good crop, but not so 
large as the year previous, on account of the unfavorable nature of the season. 


Big Peach Crops. 

The large Peach shipments of 161,968 packages of Peaches from St. Joseph, 
Mich., during the season of 1870, have been quoted by Western papers, and also 
some foreign ones, as the ‘ largest known to the present generation.”” We must give 
better credit to little Delaware, by saying, that from one station alone, on a railroad 


175 miles long, there were shipped from Middletown, Del., last year, 175,000 bas- 
kets and packages of Peaches, and from the town of Dover, there were shipped, both 
by railroad and steamer, the enormous amount of 460,000 baskets. The produce of 
the entire Peninsula of Maryland and Delaware was 3,000,000 baskets, and the 
value net to the growers about $1,200,000. Is there any other section of the world 
that can make as favorable an exhibit as this ? 


Strawberries for Profit. 

Mr. Louis Ritz, of Plainfield, O., who has grown 207 American and European 
varieties, has made out a select list of sorts which he esteems most profitable, and 
they are herewith arranged in the order of their desirability: Barnes’ Mammoth, 
Green Prolific, Boyden No. 20, Fillmore, Agriculturist, in light soils; Boyden No. 
30, Lady of the Lake, and Jucunda, with heavy clay soil and high culture. All 
these varieties are placed ahead of the Wilson. 


The Clark Raspberry. 

This, on our ground, is all that can be desired—beautiful, delicious, fine size, good 
bearer, and fine perfume. They sprout badly, as some would say ; but until I get 
enough plants to re-set the space occupied by Red Antwerps, I will be gratified. 
The Philadelphia is also to be recommended.—Mrs. A. C. B., Richmond, Ky. 


Ripening Pears. 

A correspondent of the Farmers’ Club, New York, says that he had tried many 
ways to ripen pears, but had found the best plan to be to pack them in close boxes, 
and keep them in a cool, though not too dry atmosphere. He had ripened up the 
Vicar of Winkfield in that way very successfully. Pears so ripened come out with 
better flavor and cooler than if exposed to the atmosphere to ripen. One gentleman 
stated there that he had known pears buried right in the soil, out of doors, to come 
out in perfect condition in the spring. 
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Selecting Fruit Trees from the Nursery. 

Two year old trees are as large as any orchardist can safely select; if older, it is 
more than probable the trees will sacrifice a large portion of their roots in the ordeal 
of digging and transplanting. At two years, the nursery trees are stocky, have 
begun to form a good head, and their roots are not too large to be wasted in digging. 
They receive less check when put out in the orchard, and require less pruning, and are 
better prepared to commence a steady, onward growth. In many localities one year 
old trees are very suitable. A box containing 500 two year old trees will hold three 
times that number of one year old trees; hence, as the trees cost less, and the freight 
is so much less, there are many arguments in favor of their use. But they will not 
suffice for all sections. For instance, in the South, we think one year old trees are 
very unsuitable; two year old trees, we believe, will be far more successful. One 
year old trees, also, are very far from being of uniform growth in the nursery. 
Some years they are of splendid appearance ; at other times they are small and 
spindling, and hence cannot be depended upon. Many varieties are slow growers in 
the nursery, and at one year of age are totally unfit for transplanting. It is abso- 
lutely money thrown away to plant such trees. A safe guide will be for every 
orchardist to visit the nursery himself, and thus see every variety as it actually ap- 
pears. We recommend no one to select one year old trees for the orchard of a less 
height than three feet. We prefer budded trees to grafted ones, and they are well 
worth a difference of twenty-five per cent. higher price. Budded trees are of more 
rapid growth. A two year old budded tree put out at the same time with a two 
year old grafted tree, will, in five years’ time, be fully fifty per cent. stronger, 
thriftier, larger and more productive. For other fruits than the Pear, we would 
select: Apples, two years old; Peaches, one year; Cherries, one or two years ; 
Apricots, two years; Plums, two years. 


Strawberries Among Fruit Trees, 

Kecp them out. We believe it is the general testimony of all growers that the 
practice of growing small fruits among standard trees, is detrimental, if not ruinous, 
to both. The Strawberry is a moisture-living plant, and absorbs all it can secure. 
If cultivators must grow trees in their small fruits’ beds, let them see to it that all 
Strawberry vines are removed for a distance of three feet from each side of the trunk, 
then manure the ground near the tree freely every fall with stable manure, and in 
summer keep the ground mulched. This will secure plenty of moisture and fertiliz- 
ing material, not likely to be robbed by the rapacious roots of the Strawberries. As 
the trees grow older, the circle should be widened from three to four, five and six 
feet. When the tree comes into bearing, the small fruit should be removed entirely. 
Undoubtedly, the presence of the Strawberry beds between the trees will retard their 
growth somewhat. If the trees occupied the ground entirely by themselves, they 
would gain ten to twenty-five per cent. annually over any system of gardening which 
admits the cultivation of other crops upon the same ground and at the same time. 


Lime for Your Fruit Trees, 

It is a good plan for all fruit growers to apply lime freely in their orchards every 
two or three years. A half bushel to each tree, or 100 bushels broadcast, per acre, 
will suffice. Upon lands particularly tenacious, we have known as high as foux hun- 
dred bushels per acre; but this was used for a truck garden. Light loamy lands 


will be best benefited by the lime, and shell lime is better for fruit trees than the 
usual stone lime. 


Quinces on Sandy Soil. 
FE The Country Gentleman says that Quinces will thrive on a dry, sandy soil, pro- 
vided it is kept rich enough, and is deeply and well cultivated. Plant about ten 
feet apart ; let them occupy the whole ground; keep the soil clean and mellow. 
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Sensitive Plants. 

The shrinking Mimosa is well known to be one of the most sensitive of all curi- 
osites of the vegetable creation. A mere nothing makes her tremble; a small cloud 
hiding the sun disturbs her; the lightest wind makes her uneasy, and quickly she 
folds herself up. She rolls up her leaves when night comes on, and opens herself 
again with the first dawn of morning. In the tropics there are vast plains covered 
with these sensitive plants, which are affected at the slightest circumstance. The 
gallop of a horse frightens them; the nearest flowers close themselves, and the 
rest, warned by their sentinels, follow immediately. They hang their heads, most 
anxiously, when a wanderer approaches them, and should he insult but a single 
flower by touching it, an electrical movement seems to go over the whole field ; they 
all take alarm, and all feel the attack. They are as susceptible as human beings 
are to the use of narcotics. A few drops of tincture of opium scattered over them, 
is sufficient to quiet and make them go to sleep. The botanist, Desfontaine, once 
placed one of these sensitive plants in his wagon, and it folded itself quickly. How- 
ever, the wagon went on, and as nothing further was done to the plant, it became 
quiet in time. When the wagon, however, at last stopped, and the moving ceased, 
the plant once more got frightened, and carefully shut itself up. 


Parsons’ New White Mignonette. 

This is a new variety, recently imported from Europe, and described as being 
vastly superior to anything yet grown. It is nearly pure white in color; the spikes 
are large and beautifully shaped, and in odor exceedingly strong—one pot of it will 
perfume a whole house. At four of the European Exhibitions for 1870 it received 
the highest premium awarded to flowers. It has just been introduced into this coun- 
try, and is now sold at fifty cents per packet. We will present it free to any one 
bringing us a new subscriber or a club. 


Asparagus Beds. 

Hitherto our family gardens have allowed but small space to the Asparagus bed. 
The plants have usually been put out in rows, two feet apart, one foot in the row, 
and the beds have been limited to about 6 4-10 feet. The new variety—Conover’s 
Colossal—has, with its introduction, also brought a new system of culture—viz: wide 
planting. The originator now puts his plants 4} by 4 feet, and grows entirely in 
hills. By this method larger shoots are obtained, and more shoots from every hill ; 
so that in the end, the culture is much easier; the produce is fully as ample; but 
being of larger size, the profits are far greater. The roots of the Colossal will grow 
in one season, from seed, to the length of two and a half or three feet. If we were 
to plant them two feet apart, or even three, would they not overlap each other, and 
in time, as they enlarge, year after year, would not the ground become oné entire 
net-work of roots, sucking and robbing one another as much as possible? But, if 
the plants are put at right distances apart—say four feet—each plant forms a hill by 
itself, controlling exclusively the nutrition immediately around, and hence we have 
a greater success and more permanent plantations. 


Four Good Peaches. 

The Country Gentleman names the following: 1. For the earliest, Hale’s Early, 
or, Serrate Early York. 2. Large Early York; or, George the Fourth: 3. Craw- 
ford’s Early. 4. Olmixon Free; or, Ward’s Late Free. Our cotemporary has 
left out the Crawford’s Late, which is among the very first of Peaches in Delaware 
for profit. 

Value of Leached Ashes. 

Before ashes have gone into the soap-maker’s hands, they are estimated to be 
worth 39c. per bushel. After they have been leached, it is estimated that they are 
worth but 9c. The 30c. or 75 per cent. of their yalue has gone. 
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The Horticulturist. 

This good old stand-by of the horticultural interests of the country, more than 
maintains its well-earned and widespread reputation. Under the spirited editorial 
and business management of our genial friend Williams, it has been improved in all 
its departments. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, while the contribu- 
tions of an able corps of correspondents, and the racy articles of the editor-in-chief, 
give to it a freshness and value found in no other periodical of its class. Those who 
desire a first rate horticultural journal, should, by all means, secure the Horticut- 
TURIST.—From the Journal of the Farm. 
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Forest Leaves. 

Forest leaves are invaluable to every gardener and horticulturist. They act not 
only as a mulch for growing plants, but are capital for incorporation in the manure 
heap. If decomposed by themselves, they form a natural mould, admirably adapted 
for the successful culture of flowering plants in pots. All our florists are glad to get 
wood mould. ‘The question has been asked as to their manurial value. The answer 
has never been fully satisfactory. Owing to their bulk, they are not as valuable, in 
proportion to time occupied in gathering, as if the same time had been spent in cart- 
ing muck. But, for the successful propagation of plants in green-houses, decom- 
posed leaves are always worth the trouble to secure. 
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Worms in Pots. 

In reply to a query about a remedy for white worms in plant pots, a correspondent 
of the New England Farmer says that lime water will kill them, or a little slaked 
lime sprinkled on the surface of the earth, and in the saucer of the pot. Lime water 
can be made easily by slaking a large piece of lime in a pail of cold water, letting it 
settle, and then bottling for use. Give each pot a tablespoonful twice a week. 


Spireas, 

Of all the hardy shrubs the class of Spireas is one of the most beautiful, and each 
year growers are producing new and improved varieties. Some of the best among 
the new and good ones are Spirea amurensis, with large panicles of white flowers ; 
Spirea Californica, a drawf-growing sort, but a free bloomer; Spirea callosa and 
Callosa alba—the former having umbels of red flowers, and the latter a drawf-growing 
sort, with umbels of greenish-white flowers, produced in great profusion and long 
continuance. Spirea eximea, Reevesii flore pleno, prunifolia flore pleno, Douglasii, 
etc., are well known; but Ariefolia, although a native, is not so well known as its 
delicate and graceful habit and small heads of white flowers merit.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


How to Grow the Pyrwantha as a Hedge. 

If properly planted, ninety-five out of every one hundred cuttings will grow, and 
that vigorously. I know no plant that grows more readily from the cutting, and 
have planted with equal success in October, November and February. Several have 
planted here, and have nice hedges, with but little trouble. The following is the 
course adopted : 

Prepare the ground intended to be planted, by digging deep, and if poor, enriching 
with vegetable mold, as nothing will flourish in a poor soil or clay ; take the cuttings, 
the growth of the previous season, and in pieces of a foot long set in the groudn 
eight inches, slanting a little, and leaving four inches above. They must not be 
disturbed the first year, by hoeing or weeding, and if planted where they are intended 
to stand, any that don’t grow can be replaced with some taken from one end of the 
row, and the others will have furnished cuttings enough to make several strings of 
fence of the same length. It makes a useful as well as ornamental hedge, and if 
trimmed at the Ist of June, and any time from November Ist to February Ist, 
cutting it well back each time, it will, in a few years, make a fence impervious to 
stock or anything else, ; 
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Chinese Primroses for In-door Culture. 

For a neat, flowering plant in the window, there is nothing which will repay so well 
for the space occupied, as one or two of the Chinese Primroses. They are natives 
of China, and are not adapted to out-door culture. They bloom freely under glass, 
but unlike the other classes of primroses, require sun, and if properly managed, 
flower all the year round, although their most flourishing season is during the winter 
and early spring. All that is necessary for their cultivation is a moderately warm 
situation, close to the glass, medium moisture, and good drainage, which is secared 
by filling in the bottom of the pots with broken pieces of crockery. It is not well 
to sprinkle the plants with water, as the leaves and flowers will be speckled easily 
and soon decay. The leaves and flower stalks seldom grow higher than about six 
inches, and if the plant grows top-heavy, it should be supported by a few little sticks 
placed near the collar of it. As the plants do not flower so well after the first year, 
it is therefore advisable to procure young plants every year, or to raise them from 
seed. This, however, is not easy; the seeds being very fine, if carelessly watered, or 
allowed to dry out, they will be lost. 

In sowing the seeds, care must be taken to cover them lightly with the soil, or 
what is better, not to cover them at all, but to press them gently into the surface of 
the soil with a smooth piece of wood. The watering should be done by saucers 
placed underneath the pots, or by very fine sprinklers, so as not to wash the soil; but 
even after the young plants have developed two or three leaves, they require careful 
watering; if the soil is permitted to get dry, the very tender roots may be dried up 
in a few hours. Our way of treating the seed is this: We water the lower body of 
earth in the pot by a saucer, and cover the surface from time to time with a wet 
cloth, so as to leave the seeds undisturbed. 

Of the Chinese Primroses, we have now some most beautiful varieties, double and 
single ; the double white is certainly a beautiful plant, although it does not bloom so 


continuously as the other. The fringed flowers are considered the very best.— 
California Horticulturist. 


Geraniums for the Garden. 

A correspondent of The Rural New Yorker finds the following a good selection : 

First, then, is Attraction or General Grant, which everybody now wants. Its 
flowers are bright scarlet and very abundant. Next, Beaton’s Indian Yellow, with 
flowers of an orange scarlet, decidedly a yellow tinge. Cybister, with flowers of a 
crimson scarlet. Donald Beaton, somewhat like Beaton’s Indian Yellow, but with 
immense trusses of flowers. Leonidas, a fiery scarlet and flowers of immense size. 
Le Grand, also, with large truss but more of a crimson scarlet. Pheenix and 
Provost, both bright scarlet. Godfrey, very brilliant, and a profuse bloomer. 
Hector (new), a free grower and bloomer. . Village Maid, with bright, deep pink 
flowers. White Perfection, with, as its name indicates, flowers of pure white, and a 
free bloomer. 

These are some of my bed, not obtained because of their special novelty or newness, 
but for their beauty ; aud then I have gone back again to my early love, and got me 
an old ivy-leaved Geranium, and also, to compare with, one of the new ones of its 
class, called Bridal Wreath. The flowers of this class are not conspicuous, but there 
is such a richness in the foliage, that I always love to look at it, and everybody wants 
a little of it whenever I make a bouquet to give away. 

I find pinching and pegging down all classes of bedding plants, such as I have here 
named, with many others, pays well for the trouble, in the great addition it gives to 
appearance, and in the greater profusion of bloom and added vigor and beauty of 
foliage. 

Soil for Fruit Trees, 

Fruit trees should never be transplanted to a poorer soil than that in which they 

formerly grew before removed. Most nurseries have very rich soil; hence their 
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trees are developed to a fine healthy size when ready for sale. Unless the purchaser 
pays as much attention to their after-treatment as they received before, he certainly 
cannot expect good results. 

All land for orchards must be well enriched, not necessarily with stimulating ma- 
nures, but, at any rate, with good phospates, bones, lime, ashes, muck, marl, or 
stable manure. We believe it a good practice to give every fruit tree, every year, 
a good application of a peck to a bushel of manure. If the farmer’s orchard is too 
large for his manurial resources, then let him be content with less trees, and take 
good care of those he does own. 


Saxifragra. 

A same correspondent of The Rural New Yorker says: 

Among my perennials none are more satisfactory than the varieties of Saxifragra, 
with their broad leaves and large compact clusters of bright pink or red flowers 
showing in great profusion all during the months of April and May. In a little 
piece of rock work, where much of the planting is vines, etc., that do not leaf or 
flower until late, these Saxifragra plants make a most capital effect. I wonder they 
are not more commonly used. 


Hyacinth Beds in the Lawn. 

A correspondent of The Rural New Yorker, last year, recommended the planting 
of Spring Flowering Bulbs, in masses, on the land, after the manner of summer 
bedding plants, and describs the great delight which all visitors felt in the display: 

Since the middle of April we and our friends and visitors have been greatly 
delighted with a bed of Hyacinths on our front lawn. It is circular in form, 
measuring twenty feet in diameter, the centre raised some two feet above the ground 
level. The Hyacinths are planted in ribbons, which consist of two rows of bulbs; 
each ribbon runs clear around the bed, and is wholly of one color. The colors 
employed are red, white and blue, planted alternately, and the effect is charming. 

The outer ribbon, next the grass, contains 180 flowers; the next, 166; the others, 
respectively, 125, 102, 96, 66, 50, 25, making a total of 810. 

The Hyacinths in this mass were all single. At a short distance from it is another 
of about the same dimensions, planted in the same way, but the colors not being so 
bright, the bed has not been so effective as the other. 

How well nature has fitted the Hyacinth to endure the variations of spring weather! 
Since our Hyacinths commenced to bloom, we have had sharp frosts, heavy rains, 
high winds, ete., yet they have retained their freshness and beauty through all, for 
a period of nearly a month. 


Currants. 

In the last report on the Fruit Crop, the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, say that of currants, ‘ La Versaillaise has uniformly taken 
the first prize, and is first on the list. Red and White Dutch are still standard 
kinds. In view of the growing scarcity of this health-giving fruit, and its enhanced 
price in our markets, our culturists would do well to extend their plantations, 
remembering to provide a generous supply of manure retentive of moisture; 
cultivating the ground as carefully as for pears, and guarding against all approaches 
of the currant worm. Nearly all our gardens are infested by this pest. The eggs 
of this worm are deposited singly on the branches and near the buds. As soon as 
hatched, the worm penetrates to the pith, on which it feeds, until the month of June, 
when it escapes as a moth to deposit another batch of eggs. It is manifestly 
impracticable to reach the borer when burrowed in the stem secretly destroying the 
heart of the bushes. But it-has been asserted that the application of air-slacked 
lime, plaster, ashes, or even superphosphates, and whale-oil soap upon the foliage 
and stems of the bushes, have been found to be destructive of the pest. Without 
having had experience, we suggest that these remedies are probably effectual only 
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against the winged moth, which appears about the middle of June, and she may be 

prevented from depositing her eggs. either by the offensive odors, or by the gritty 

dust of the lime and plaster when fixed by the dews. Whether these remedies are 

effectual or not, of this we are confident, that good culture will insure good results.” 
New Cherry— ‘Black Republican.” 

The Willamette (Oregon) Farmer says that President Snelling, at a meeting of 
the Oregon State Pomological and Horticultural Society, at Portland, July 23d, 
submitted for examination a seedling cherry of his own raising, which he calls the 
“ Black Republican.” This cherry is of a very dark color, and is rich and solid. 
Many of the cherries measure three and one-third inches in circumference each, and 
an inch and three-eighths in diameter. Some specimens of the branches of the 
tree with the fruit on them proved it to be an immense bearer. 


A Profitable Orange Tree Nursery. 

In March, 1869, Mr. C. A. Hutchinson, of Jacksonville, Florida, planted a plat 
fifty feet square, with orange seed. In February next the plants were twelve to 
eighteen inches high, when $200 worth were sold at the rate of twenty dollars per 
hundred. The remainder were transplanted, and are now two and a half to three 
feet high, and occupy a space of fifty by one hundred feet, and number about 8,000 
plants. They are worth an average of thirty dollars per hundred in the market, 
making the product of the lot, within two years, $2,600. The expense of seed and 
cultivation is estimated at about sixty dollars. 


Illustrated Journal of Agriculture. 


This is an old candidate under anew name. The Journal of Agriculture, pub- 
lished weekly, by R. P. Studley & Co., of St. Louis, has been purchased by Wol- 
cott & Marmaduke, and changed to a monthly, with the above title. Its issue for 


the new year amounts to 10,000 copies. It is devoted more to Southern agriculture 


and stock than formerly. 
The Lancaster Farmer. 

This monthly publication is edited with practical talent, and its articles, we are 
glad to say, are right to the point, without any waste words. Very few can claim to 
be superior in quality of information. Its price is very cheap—only $1.25 per 
year—and, as it is under the auspices of the Lancaster County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, it undoubtedly is able to command a good local support from 
the people of that splendid farming country. 

Catalogues Received, from 

Michel Bros. § Kern, St. Louis.—The new Catalogue of this firm is abundantly 
illustrated, and contains much valuable floricultural information ; is devoted especi- 
ally to flower culture and plants for ornamental gardening. 

Hovey § Co., Boston—is now giveti aWay to all applicants. The new issue for 
1871 contains a colored frontispiece of the Verbena Hybrida Auriculefiora. 

C. L. Allen § Co., Brooklyn —This firm, formerly devoted especially to Bulbs, 
have now enlarged their facilities, to include Bedding Plants, Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds. The new Catalogue has a noticeable feature in the introduction of the botan- 
ical derivation of the names of flowers, and little bits of history connected with each. 

My Captivity Among the Sioux Indians, By Fannie Kelly. 

Mrs, Kelly was captured by the Sioux Indians, in 1864, while crossing the plains. 
Her husband escaped. She was kept in bondage for five months, during which time 
she underwent a great variety of hardships, and saw the wild scenery and life of 
those remote inhabitants of the far Northwest. The story has an intense interest, 
because of its truth and the thrilling incidents related. It is told in a plain, read- 
able style, and abounds in illustrations, among which is a steel engraving of the 
author, who must have been a lady of uncommon nerve, and quickness of thought 


and action. Published by Wilstach, Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Eaitorial Notices. 


Editorial Notices. 
The Averill Chemical Paint. 

During an experience of over three years we have had ample opportunity to use 
for ourselves, and see the merits of this wonderful paint. It is really a remarkable 
production, and deserves to be ranked as one of the great discoveries of the time. 

It is a paint of more than usual durability, gloss and permanence of color. We 
have seen it on buildings three to eight years of age, as bright and firm as the day it 
was applied, while it has never shown the slightest sign of wearing, washing or flaking 
eff. The word “ Chemical” must not confound it among the numerous humbugs of the 
day. [tis by uo means a humbug or imposition, but an article of real merit; as 
good a thing as ever was manufactured, and is sold by as honorable men as ever con- 
ducted a fair business. It is prepared in a liquid form, ready for use ; is cheap, con- 
venient and lasting. A house painted with Averill Paint will last two to three times 
longer than any other paint we have yet tried. We speak thus unhesitatingly from 
personal experience, for we have used it thoroughly, and are unwilling to permit our 
name to be associated with any enterprise but what is perfectly good, responsible and 
meritorious. 

Lister’s Bone Meal. 

For the past three years we have used on our fruit grounds large quantities of bone 
meal, which has proved of admirable efficacy in stimulating a rapid but healthy 
growth of all our fruit trees and Strawberry vines. We have increased our use of 
it from year to year, and now consider it the best staple article ever used upon our 
place. During this time we have never found any evidence of adulteration, and we 
have found the manufacturers so honorable in their dealings, and always bound to 
keep up the standard of their integrity, by supplying only a pure article, that we 
take pleasure in thus commending the name and enterprise of Lister Bros., Newark, 
N. J. All our fruit growers, gardeners, and farmers will find in their bone just the 
article they need for their orchards and gardens. . 

Their vitalizing compound or bone float, is a new article intended specially for 
florists and all who cultivate plants in the window, in the green-house, or in the 
flower garden. It is immediately soluble in water, and is not only a wonderful 
stimulant to all plants, but is a good protection against insects. We assure our 


readers that the firm are straightforward ; claim no more than they perform, and really 
are worthy of their cordial notice. 


Money in the Garden. 

In this new agricultural treatise Mr. Quinn has aimed to give a good, practical, 
comprehensive manual on gardening, for either the family garden or the market gar- 
den. It suits our ideas exactly. There is no waste of words, nor material; every- 
thing is pointed, direct; tells at once, in the shortest possible words, all that is 
needed to cultivate garden vegetables successfully and profitably. One admirable 
feature is the publication of a select list of varieties of family seeds, worthy of 
special recommendation, with other items concerning the quantity of seed, vitality of 
seed, and table of distances. There are 268 pages, and about 100 illustrations, and 
is published at the very cheap price of $1.50. Issued from the Tribune office. 
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